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society, and sycophant and patron had reproduced the most
horrible pestilence of Juvenal's Rome. Fox and Fitzpatrick
never exiled their natural affections, and however riotously
they lived, they always lived by their own standards of
honour. They would no more have thought of telling a
lie in earnest, or cheating at cards, in a society where that
exercise was not unfrequently a profession, than they would
have thought of declining a duel, or shrinking the challenge
to brave the icy dangers of the Punch Bowl at Killarney.
If they were less ingenuous than Harry Warrington, they
had none of the craft of a Lord Castlewood. They were
wild, boisterously extravagant, and insolently defiant of con-
ventions and proprieties. They set a mischievous example,
and scared every parent whose son came within the orbit
of their fascinations. Such conduct is selfishness, and it
spreads misery and ruin, but at least in this case it was not
a selfishness that was cynical or brutal.
These two men had one great saving gift: they had
other household gods than excitement and adventure and
wanton pleasure. The well-known story of Fox, that after
an evening's gambling had ruined him, his friends (who
feared that he might lay violent hands on himself) found
him at home, buried deep in Herodotus, may be read as an
allegory of his life. Fox might travel from Paris to Lyons
to buy the most gorgeous waistcoat in France, but he carried
Ariosto in his pocket, and in all that wild round of the
Baiaes and the Capuas of Europe he found time to master
Dante, to become one of the best linguists of his time, and
to collect other treasures than ladies' keepsakes and flashing
slippers, and the nomad fame of a reckless libertine. " For
God's sake," he wrote from Italy to Fitzpatrick, "learn
Italian as fast as you can to read Ariosto. There is more
good poetry in Italian than in all other languages I under-
stand put together. Make haste and read all these things
that you may be fit to talk to Christians." In the boy who
wrote that letter at eighteen, the pleasures to which his
father had apprenticed him could never become a permanent